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up, the gossip of the smart set, the new engagements,
the babies that were shortly to be born. Then came
the short afternoon siesta to make up for the strain
of the morning's hard work. Then tea. Then a
frantic discussion as to the particular sarec that
would be worn that evening. All this was very
important in the India to which I belonged.
We knew only two seasons. It was either bright
sunshine or it rained. And how it rained during the
months of the monsoon. But everything was
definite. There was no uncertainty, not even about
the weather. It was either hot and our dark bodies
sweated in the heat or it was cool and the sea breeze
made the evenings pleasant. So we were brought
up to expect that things would turn out as we
had anticipated. We took life for1 granted and
there was no reason why we should not. The most
remarkable thing about our existence was that it
bore the mark of security. We were not rich, but
poverty was inconceivable. We were far too res-
pectable to be poor,
I remember the parties that were given in our
house which I was too young to attend. 1 would
persuade the old ayah to let me peep through one of
the door slits to see the important guests arrive.
Dinner jackets and evening clothes had always
impressed me,, and I used to admire the gold and
silver that was splashed all over the ladies' drosses.
Gradually the party would disappear into the